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NEW NATIONAL OPERA ! 
—~— 

For originality and beauty of conception 
the music and poetry of this charming work 
just placed before us have never been sur- 
passed. Much as we have repeatedly ad- 
mired the outpourings of our great libret- 
tists, we feel that the beauties of the one 
we are now discussing must inevitably hurl 
all previous attempts into the most profound 
darkness. Let us then haste to award the 
finest laurel cultivated in the suburban 
gardens to Christopher Cake, Esq. and Mr. 
Ceddleup, who have prepared this sump- 
tuous work, 

The title of this musical triumph is an 
additional instance of the talent of the 
concoctors ; the charming locality employed 
for the story, that picturesque spot where 
fond swains have so oft told a flattering 
tale; where fairy-like forms have drawn the 
long bow, with the view of inserting Cu- 
pid’s darling weapon in the optics of Tau- 
rus; the delightfully romantic name of the 
heroine; the beautiful scenery that must 
accompany its representation—all combine 
to cause us to form an opinion of the high- 
est character of the entire work. 

The playbills would term it ‘A new and 
original opera in three acts, entitled ‘Donna 
Maria, a Tale of Rosherville '—the libretto 
by Christopher Cake, F'sq.; the whole of 
the music (composed expressly for this 
theatre) by Mr, Coddleup.”’ 

We only regret our limited room prevents 





us inserting all the delicious morceauz, and 
entreat our readers to be satisfied with the 
few brilliant specimens we have culled— 
ON THE PIERS OF SWEBT THAMES WATER. 
On a pier of sweet Thames water, 
Where the steam-boats often call, 
Stood the sculler’s lovely daughter, 
The neatest of them all; 
For his bride a stoker sought her, 
And a raking man was he, 
On the piers of sweet Thames water 
No other such could be, 
On a pier of sweet Thames water, 
One fine Sunday in July, 

I beheld the sculler’s daughter, 

But then she pip’d her eye; 

Experience then had taught her 

That the stoker false was he, 
On the piers of sweet Thames water 
No duller belle could be. 
From a pier of sweet ‘Thames water, 
When the thunder fierce did roll, 
This sadden’d sculler’s daughter 
In the river made a hole ; 
She was hook’d up by her brother, 
Who sailing was about, 
And soon her anxious mother 
Knew that she was out. 

One verse of the next must suffice; when 
we first heard this sung, we thought we 
might have heard it before, but the thought, 
so unjust, soon vanished— 

WOMAN’S HEART, 
A stoker brave, whose thoughts were bent 

An engineer to be, 

Clean shirt put on, and forth he went 

‘To see what he could see; 

In engine room, on paddle-box, 

He bore a gallant part, 

And fancied that his curly locks 





Would capture woman's heart, 
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We defy opposition librettists to impugn 
the originality of the following beautiful 
lines ;— 

ROSHERVILLE. 

Rosherville! Rosherville ! 

In thy grounds I wish to stay, 

Rosherville! Rosherville! 

Where is there a place so gay ? 
Land of song and Terpsichore ! 
Polka dance and Polonaise, 
Fireworks grand—who’d wish for more ? 
All these joys on gala days. 
Rosherville, &c 

Before quitting this luminous subject, let 
us impress on the fortunate manager who 
undertakes its representation to close his 
theatre at least one night for a “ grand re- 
hearsal,’ and to “augment greatly his 
powerful orchestra !” 

Garrick FUNNYBONE. 


DRURY LANE. 

A comie Spanish divertissement has 
been produced here, on the off nights of 
“The Wags of Wapping,’ called “La 
Verven,” and a great many good, but hardly 
original dances are introduced, which, com- 
bined with the humourous agility of Wie- 
land, and the laughable pantomime of 





Payne, render it altogether a very amusing 
trifle. The characters are completely after 
the order of those who figure in our Christ- 
mas harlequinades; the tricks played by 
Leon (Tell), a young peasant, and Anita 
(Dubignon), his affianced, onan antiquated 
alcade (Payne), an ardent inamorato of 
the lady—aided by a certain dancing-mas- 
ter, Julienito (Wieland)—being sufticient 
to call to our recollection the respective 
affections and disagreements of harlequin, 
columbine, clown, and pantaloon, and the 
merry antics of that amusing quarto. The 
divertissement opens with a Neapolitan 
quadrille, which, although nothing remark- 
able, caused, the night we were there, a 
great deal of laughter from the unfortunate 
“capsize” of one of the couples. The 
next dance, a pas de quatre, by Mdlles. 
Louise, Adele, Giubelei, and M. Paul, was 
greatly applauded, the conclusion ef each 
pas seul being deservedly marked with a 
round of approbation. The pas de trois 
that follows is the gem, and met with an 
encore; the dancing of Mdlles. Dubignon 
and Benart, and M. Tell being respectively 
artistical, spirited, and bold, There is like- 





wise a comic Allemande by the same ladies 
and Payne and Wieland, which concludes 
by the former gentleman being deprived of 
his hair, and the latter disappearing into a 
tub; the “ Shawl Dance”’ from “ Paquita,” 
and a grand Tarentelle by ali the characters. 
It was very well received throughout, and 
will undoubtedly draw a_ better half-price 
on the off nights than “ Der Frieschutz.” 
HAYMARKET. 
THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 

We often consider how truly astonished 
those departed heroes, whose adventures 
and exploits are so often made the subject 
of dramatic entertainments, would be, 
could they but see or hear of the numerous 
vicissitudes they are represented by our 
authors to have at times gone through. 
Charles Edward Stuart has again been 
made serviceable, for the above-named 
drama is but an anecdote of his escape 
from the Hanoverian rats, Captain O’ Neal, 
a tried friend of the Pretender’s and aiding 
in his escape, has introduced him to the 
house of a royalist lady, Mrs. Craggie, as 
his Highland servant; O’Neal isin love 
with Mary, niece of this lady, and she is 
let into the secret, in the hopes that they 
may be able to thwart the scrutiny of Cap- 
tain Cocker, an Hanoverian, domiciling, in 
his pursuit of Stuart, at Craggie House ; 
the place, however, getting somewhat too 
warm to hold the fugitive Charles, he, as 
the Highland servant, purposely mis-be- 
haves himself, and is very conveniently 
kicked out by his master; in order that he 
may gain time to elude the pursuit of 
Cocker, who has received a letter that 
Stuart is in the neighbourhood, O’Neal 
entertains that gentleman with a pedigree, 
a harder one than which Mrs. Pipchin’s 
boarders never had to read, and then Mary 
enters disguised as the Young Pretender; 
she nearly by her promises makes Cocker a 
Jacobite, but Mrs. Craggie appearing, the 
deception is acknowledged, and the object 
having been attained, namely that of get- 
ting the Young Pretender out of harm’s 
reach, the piece concludes. It is rather a 
puerile production, and, but for the acting 
and singing, would not have survived the 
first night ; the music is eomposed by Mrs. 
G. A, A’ Beckett, and is quite in the Italian 
style; there are two ballads, a duet, anda 
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finale, all of which were admirably execut- 
ed by Hudson and Miss P. Horton, the 
latter of whom looked very brilliant in her 
disguise. Buckstone as Cocker, and Mrs. 
W. Clifford as Mrs. Craggie, displayed their 
usual talent, but we do not think it isa 
piece to run. 
PRINCESS’S. 

In consequence of the indisposition of 
Madame Albertazzi, Miss Georgiana Smith- 
son undertook her part in Loder's beautiful 
opera, ‘ Giselle;” this young lady had but 
one day to study the part, and glad are we 
to pronounce her execution of the music 
was most perfect—indeed in many instances 
she sung with more power and feeling than 
her predecessor has done latterly—she was 
most enthusiastically applauded throughout, 
and Miss Smithson may be considered to 
have gained golden opinions upon the event. 
“The Two Rainbows ;” this is a very origi- 
nal farce, a very funny one, and, we are 
happy in adding, a very successful one. 
The Two Rainbows are brothers, carrying 
on the trade or business of umbrella-mak- 
ing, whose dispositions are somewhat con- 
flicting ; James Rainbow (Granby), the 
elder, is a regular Nero; Peter Rainbow 
(Compton), the younger, a perfect snob, 
who suffers himself to be bullied,and stands 
in the greatest awe of “ Brother James.” 
Peter, on an excursion to Brighton, has 
married a lady without either his brother’s 
consent or knowledge, and the lady’s desire 
of figuring inthe pedigree of the Rainbows, 
her levity of the important secret, and 
Peter’s extatic state of mind in conse- 
quence, forms the pivot on which this agree- 
able little farce turns. Cowellis introduced 
as the lover of a lady whom James has a 
“liking”? for, and is mistaken for the lady 
herself. In fact the plot is filled with cross 
purpose, mistake, and funniment, and the 
acting is superlative—Granby was splendid 
—Compton, as the snivelling Peter, played 
the character in a way at the same time so 
exquisitely original and comic, that it exci- 
ted the risibility of the audience to a really 
dangerous degree ; whilst Cowell, as Frank, 
added laurels to those he has already so 
deservedly gained. Its success was most 
unqualified, and we have the adiditiona) 
satisfaction of stating that it is not from 


the French. 





SADLER’S WELLS. 
It was the benefit of Mr. Greenwood, 


one of the respected lessees, the other 
night, and “ Damon and Pythias’’ and 
‘‘The Honeymoon”’ were the entertain- 
ments provided. As might have been ex- 
pected, the house was densely crowded, 
and the benefit what is technically called a 
“bumper !” a bumper of sparkling, happy 
faces full to running over; not a turbulent, 
frothy, bubbling bumper, but one fit to 
spring from the “ Wells,” exhilarating to 
the taste, and gratifying to the sight. The 
dress circle and private boxes presented a 
coup d’ceilof high respectability and fashion, 
the pit was crowded with the habitues, and 
the gallery was never better conducted, 
although never more suffocatingly full. The 
performances went off without the ghost of 
a ‘* Row in the Buildings” disturbing the 
serenity of the evening; every word of the 
play was audible, and every jest in the co- 
medy was received and laughed at heartily; 
in fact there seemed to us to be a feeling 
prevalent amongst the audience that by 
their attendance and attention they were 
doing their best to reward the honest labors 
of a gentleman whose endeavours to please, 
if they have not always been crowned with 
the success they have deserved, have at 
least been characterised for an unflinching 
integrity, a vigour of purpose, and deter- 
mined perseverance and industry—one so 
highly esteemed by the public, so respected 
by the profession, benevolent and cour- 
teous, an excellent manager, and a perfect 
gentleman,—Seneca has said a good man 
will always find a proper scope for his ex- 
ertions, We have an example; Sadler's 
Wells is thriving more and more every day, 
and we are assured it will long continue so 
to do, whilst ** Under the Greenwood Tree.’’ 
A notice of Damon and Pythias” in our 
next. 
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‘TO THE EDITOR. : 
S1x.—Being, as you are aware, d eply 
interested in all that relates to the cause of 
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the drama of our country, and feeling great 
sympathy for the well doing of Mr. Phelps 
at Sadler’s Wells, caused me to take the 
lirst couvenient opportunity of witnessing 
the acting of the new debutante, Miss 
Laura Addison. Whatever may be thought 
of any of my remarks, as applied to the 
plays of Shakspeare, or to actors that may 
have appeared for some few years back in 
the pages of this “Journal,” I trust the 
readers of them will believe them, however 
erroneous, to be sincere, for not being a 
critic by trade, nor acquainted in any way 
with any actor or actress, I may justly 
claim for them the merit of being really 
“genuine opinions,” not paid for by the 
line by some interested fricud of the actor 
or actress, to be sweetly worded to flatter 
their vanity or pride. 

The first play in which | saw Miss Laura 
Addison was “ Measure for Measure ;” I 
witnessed her performance from the boxes, 
and frankly own she did not quite come up 
to my expectations; this in some measure 
may be accounted for from the fact that 
inany of Miss Addison’s sentences did not 
reach my ears distinctly; it seemed to me 
then that her conception was excellent, but 
that her physical power was insufficient to 
carry out her idea of the character, and in 
this opinion I felt further confirmed, by 
an awkward habit the actress had of jerking 
out some of the last words of a line, which 
destroyed in some measure the illusion of 
the scene; another imperfection struck me, 
namely a habit of stooping when she ad- 
dressed the other characters in the play; 
this mode of bearing herself was not out 
of place when supplicating Angelo for her 
brother's life, but Miss Addison, if I mis- 
take not, did it more or less to all the per- 
sonages of the drama. 

It is true these are but trifles; it is be- 
cause they are trifles, and easily amended, 
that I allude to them. 

Having glanced at the chief faults (as I 
consider them) of the actress, I with un- 
feigned pleasure turn to the mention of her 
merits, which I rejoice | now can say are 
great, for I have just returned from seeing 
her Belvidera, a really fine performance. I 
must say her Isabella gave me no idea of 
the energy she has since displayed in Bel- 
videra; her first separation from Jaftier 
vas exquisitely pathetic—not done acecrd- 
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ing tothe conventional stage matiner of 
doing the serious, but giving sure signs that 
the soul of the actress was breathing itself 
into every word, making each beholder’s 
frame vibrate with emotion, and his under- 
standing acknowledge the truth that “ one 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” Nothing can surpass the natural 
beauty of her voice—so soft, gentle, and 
harmonious—how exquisitely she expresses 
the confiding love of woman, and the in- 
tensity of her affections. The more pas- 
sionate parts of her acting in the play of 
“Venice Preserved” are exceedingly fine, 
wanting only a more sustained fulness of 
voice, and a more lengthened study of the 
art or the mechanical part of acting to make 
them perfect; Miss Addison goes off, if we 
may use the expression, too much in the 
cannon fashion, loud and all at onee; the 
contrast from the quiet to the passionate part 
is made too quickly, is too disjointed; in 
fact the two states of feeling do not harmo- 
nise well together ; either taken separately are 
fine, but the art that ought to make thei 
flow harmoniously the one into the other is 
wanting, but this will doubtless soon be 
gained by further experience, The express 
sion of her face, and the sparkling intelli- 
gence of her eye, are at all times delightful. 
I ought to have mentioned I saw Miss Ad- 
dison the second time from the front row of 
the pit, the best place for sceing such an 
actress, for here you catch every fine into- 
nation of the voice, and every change of 
countenance—two most important things in 
judging of an actor or actress. 

To conclude, we rank Miss Addison very 
high in her art—may she always hold that 
situation, and it is her own fault if she 
does not; to do so let her not be led away 
by injudicious praise, let her recollect that 
the study of Shakspeare is the study of a 
life, and even should it be long, we then 
have much to learn ; let her, by patient and 
persevering study, eradicate those faults 
that are visible in her acting, and the ima- 
ginings of her mind will shape themselves 
into an embodiment of fuller beauty, of 
more exquisite fruit; this she can do if she 
will, and we believe that she will do it. 
Such is the hope of the writer of this ar- 
ticle, and he believes such a hope is shared 
by every lover of the drama. 


J. E, 
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STOCKS. 
lips 

Asummons was obtained the other day 
against Mr. Thorn, the proprietor of the 
Pavilion Theatre, by Mr. Ratcliff, the hus- 
band of the late Miss Pettifer, under the 
following circumstances :— 

It appears the lady in question was cast 
on a particular occasion, to play the charac- 
ter of Ophelia; upon which she threw up 
the part, and told the manager she was en- 
gaged to play the chambermaids, and not 
such a part as he had submitted to her. 
Here the manager rather requested, than 
insisted—it being only for one night; but 
as his supplication had no avail, he told 
the lady he should certainly stop a night's 
salary, 6s. 8d, Upon which Mr. Ratcliff 
summoned the manager, and the chairman 
being informed that the lady’s engagement 
was to perform a different line of characters, 
and no appeal being made against it, he 
ordered the 6s. 8d. to be paid, as a matter 
of course. 

Now it is not our disposition to see the 
profession taken advantage of, or the ma- 
nager either; but we really cannot shut our 
eyes and ears when a circumstance of this 
description occurs. We know the actress's 
ability sufficiently, and can vouch as to her 
capability of playing the character of Ophe- 
lia; and as it was upon a particular occa- 
sion, and for one night only—and as the 
manager requested rather than insisted— 
we think she onght in common justice (we 
will not say courtesy) to have complied with 
his request. As regards her husband, we 
believe much greater blame is attached to 
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him. He has been the proprietor of a the- 
atre, we believe the Victoria; and he must 
be well aware of the very great difficulty 
managers frequently have to encounter. 
We know this gentleman’s disposition, and 
how he acted when a manager, which was 
arbitrary in the extreme; and he ought to 
have been the last man to have encouraged 
such conduct. It is not a time of day for 
actors to take such mean advantages; they 
would do well to look more to the manager's 
interest ; and by doing this they would in- 
crease their own. Look at the low prices of 
admittance, and the competition in every 
respect. 

We will not trouble our readers with fur- 
ther remarks, for no doubt they will be of 














our opinion, that the man who could treat 
a brother manager as Mr. Ratcliff has done 
Mr. Thorn is a fit subject for the stocks. 





LETTERS FROM LOUNGER LAZY, 
ESQ. 

My Dear Sir,—For the last two weeks, 
very much in opposition to my own wishes, 
1 have been quite an enthusiast in the 
ranks of fashion, having been a serious in- 
valid (I can be serious sometimes), and 
confined to my bed with a violent attack of 
influenza. How much more it would have 
pleased me not to have been quite so con- 
stant a follower of the fickle goddess, or so 
regular a votary at the shrine of suffering, 
I leave you to conjecture, and, at the same 
time, beg to offer my apologies to my, I 
would flatter myself, numerous readers, and 
trust that they will attribute my non-ap- 
pearance at my post “ to the right cause,” 
as Harley says in his apologies to the public 
for the indisposition or deficiency of a po- 
pular performer. I would feign think that 
the readers of your little sheet have, in 
running their eyes over your theatrical co- 
lumns, found a something wanting—a defi. 


ciency, in not seeing my customary letter 


in its wonted place, and that thought, the 
thought that I should inflict not a very 
grievous, but at any rate a little feeling of 
disappointment on them who have with 
such good nature and kind heartedness 
borne with my extravagance and follies, has 
pained me mentally more than all the bo- 
dily suffering (which has not been light by 
any means). I put a good face on the 
inatter, and, withas many bodily comforters, 
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in the shape of coats, cloaks, shawls, muf- 
flers, &c. &c., and spiritual comforters to 
the tune of glasses of “‘ hot-and-strong-and- 
plenty-of-it” grog” as I could bear, I sal- 
lied forth to Drury Lane, with its new 
opera and new ballet, which stood foremost 
in the ranks; so thither I bent my steps 
(1 don’t mean the door steps you must un- 
derstand), and was scon seated in a com- 
fortable situation in a house really very full 
indeed. The opera labours under very 
great disadvantages. Bad story, worse dia- 
logue and poetry, and unequivocally vocal- 
ized villainously (excuse the pen). With 
a better theme to work upon, Mr. Lavenu 
would have got on better, but still the mu- 
sic is desperately heavy, so heavy indeed 
that it is my unbiassed opinion that were 
its fearful weight not bolstered up by the 
new ballet of “ Betty,” whose strong arms 
alone support it, it would fall with a crash, 
slip bang through the stage, and tumble 
into the depths of oblivion and the regions 
below, already crowded to suffocation. Ma- 
dame Bishop's engagement terminates at 
Christmas, and few can regret it. But 
most likely your readers have been already 
bored to death (rather a gimblet sort of 
operation) with criticisms and gun-cotton 
blowings-up of this opera, so allow me to 
do what I wish Bunn would do likewise, 
that is, to drop it. With respect to the 
ballet, the Drury Lane playbills do, for 
once, speak truly when they laud its suc- 
cess and declare it to be so pre-eminently 
successful—‘ Betty” is not ‘all my eye,” 
but without doubt a most beautiful, most 
fascinating ballet, well got up and well 
supported. Mdlle. Sophie Fuoco seems 
likely to become as great a favourite at Old 
Drury as any of her predecessors ;_ her 
style is neither classical nor intellectual, 
like Taglioni and Fanny Ellsler, but never- 
theless she is full of life and spirit, and 
bounds along the stage as lightly and noise- 
lessly as a chamois or a mountain goat ; her 
every movement is graceful, and, at the 
same time, coquettish, and throughout her 
whole style an almost childish prettiness 
and vivacity pervade. In my opinion she 
excels most in those pretty fascinating pas 
in which all the archness and coquetry of 
the dancer are called into full play; small 
and delicate in face and figure, she dances 
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most firmly and neatly, and almost seems to 
fly along the stage, so buoyant and elastic 
are her movements. 1 was quite enchanted 
with the fair danseuse, and was most voci- 
ferous in my applause; so much so, that 
some elderly spinsters, who were situated 
near me, and who had been throughout lec- 
turing each other severely on the gross im- 
morality and bad character of theatres in 
general, and the one they were in in parti- 
cular, began to look upon me with a most 
ferocious eye, as a very horrible and de- 
praved character indeed, and clung closer 
and closer to each other, as though they 
feared their virtue and innocence might be 
contaminated and infected by being brought 
in contact with my great coat. But to re. 
turn to our muttons; the ballet went off 
spiritedly, and seems as though it would be 
as completely successful here as it has been 
in Paris, M. Hoguet pantomimes and 
dances exceeding well as King Charles, and 
Mdlle. Louise’s splendid figure and agile 
dancing is set off to advantage in the 
tight fitting male costume of Edward, the 
page. Mdlle. Benart and Mdlle. Dubig- 
non dance, too, very nicely. The scenery 
is first rate, more particularly the view of 
London from Wapping. And now, sir, 
promising greater punctuality and regula- 
rity in my correspondence, 

I am yours, &c., 

LounGer Lazy. 


PROVINCIAL. 
From our own Correspondent. 

NortHAmpton.—Mr.Aldridge, the Ame- 
rican Rosvius, is going through a round of 
characters here with great success. His 
Othello, Zanga, and Ginger Blue, have been 
very much admired, and produced good 
houses, 

ULveRston.— Mr. G. Owen, formerly of 
the Surrey Theatre, is with us. We wit- 
nessed his Othello, aud pronounce it a ta- 
lented performance. He is very young, 
and with more physical power may be con- 
sidered above mediocrity. 

LiverrooL Roya AMPHITHEATRE.— 
This house has been crowded every night 
of Mr. Betty’s performance. On Wednes- 
day “The Hunchback” was performed. 
Mr. Betty was the Master Walter, a -cha- 
racter that we considered out of his line of 
acting. We were agreeably surpriscd to 
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witness his acting in this difficult part. He 
was listened to with the greatest attention, 
and vehemently applauded throughout, 
Mrs. Copeland, who played Julia, was never 
seen to greater advantage ; and at the con- 
clusion both were called for. On Friday 
there was a most respectable house to wit- 
ness the play of ‘‘ The Stranger.’’ Mr. 
Betty is becoming a decided favourite here. 
The house has been much better attended 
than has been known at this period of the 
year. 

MANCHESTER—QUEEN’S.—General Tom 
Thumb has been performing at this theatre 
in the drama of “ Hop o’ my Thuub, with 
great success. 

MaAncuHesTER THEATRE Royat.—This 
theatre closes on the 14th of December, in 
consequence of some differences between 
the proprietor and his performers, We fear 
Mr. Knowles is not exactly the kind of stuff 
of which the best managers are made. He 
is utterly ignorant in all that concerns the 
direction of a theatre; and by his want of 
amenity towards his company he has ren- 
dered himself extremely unpopular amongst 
them, 

Carpirr.—Mr. Dickinson’s engagement 
has expired, and a very profitable one it 
has been to the manager. His Hamlet has 
been much admired, and his Shylock has 
filled the house every night of its perform- 
ance. We hear he is engaged at Birming- 
ham for a few nights, and from thence to 
Sheffield; after which, at the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


Review. — “ The Musical Almanack”— 
Hirst & Co., King William-street, Strand. 
—For a Christmas or New Year’s Present, 
for beauty and economy, nothing can equal 
this. It contains six songs, by Balfe, 
Crouch, Wallace, Hatton, &c.; is splen- 
didly illustrated by Phiz, Meadows, Hine, 
Doyle, and Alfred Crowquill ; and contains 
a fund of amusing matter by F. H. Bayley. 
We cordially recommend it to all our sub- 
scribers who admire musical entertain- 
ments. The Frontispiece is beautifully ex- 
ecuted in Phiz’s happiest style; the price 
is only half-a-crown ; and none can grudge 
that sum for a work so beautiful as this. 

Batre’s Opera is to be called ‘* The 











Bondman.” The libretto will be one of 
Bunn’s best. It will be produced, we un- 
derstand, before the Christmas holidays, in 
consequence of the very equivocal success 
of ‘ Loretta.”’ 

On dit.—Uarrison has refused to hold 
any longer the role of ‘Don Carlos,” in 
* Loretta ;”” and Rafter has,in consequence, 
been substituted. 

It is whispered in the musical circles 
that Mrs. G. A. A’Beckett, the well-known 
composer of the music to “ Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” is engaged in the composition 
of an entirely new ballad opera, the dia- 
logue of which will be the joint work of 
Mr. A’Beckett and Mr. Mark Lemon. 

On dit.—Mr. Spicer, the talented author 
of “ Judge Jefferys” and “ Honesty,” will 
open the Strand Theatre shortly after 
Christmas for legitimate purposes, with Mr. 
and Miss Vandenhoff and James Wallack in 
his company. 

The pantomimes are now engrossing all 
the cares of the managers. The panto- 
mime at Drury Lane will be by Morton; 
the one at the Lyceum (for this theatre is 
this season to boast of a harlequinade), by 
Charles Dance. Selby is the author of the 
Adelphi; Blanchard, the Olympic; Green- 
wood, Sadler’s Wells: the Princess’s, un- 
known; and Nelson Lee and others, the 
other Minors. 

On dit.— Mrs. Warner returns to Sadler's 
Wells after Christmas. 

We observe by the bills of Sadler’s Wells 
Mr. E. Chatterton takes his benefit on the 
16th, on which occasion, after the tragedy, 
there will be a concert, in which Miss Dolby, 
Miss Thornton, and Mr. John Parry will 
sing. The gothic harp will be played by 
Mr. F. Chatterton, who is so well known 
in all the fashionable concerts, and who, we 
consider, is a host in himself, 

PotytTecunic.— The lectures of Dr. 
Ryan, upon the newly-invented gun cotton 
of Professor Scheenbein, and explosive sub- 
stances generally, is one of the most inte- 
resting lectures that has been for some time 
delivered at this popular institution, now 
daily crowded with visitors. The multitude 
of objects of curiosity in the arts and sci- 
ences, as well as the variety of ingenious 
models and scientific exhibitions, which are 
there to be seen, render it a most instruc- 
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"tive and delightful place in which to spend 
a morning or afternoon. 

Covent-GARDEN THEATRE.—It is re- 
ported that a spacious concert room will be 
built in Prince’s-place, adjoining Covent- 
garden Theatre, in which only will the Ita- 
lians be allowed to sing next season. 

Mr. Macready is certainly to be the lessee 
of Drury-lane next season, and “ the Poet 
Bunn” is to transfer his services to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and to become Mr. 
Lumley’s factotum in directing the stage bu- 
siness of the theatre. We shall rejoice at 
any change that gives back our first na- 
tional theatre to its proper use and purpose. 

A Testimonial is about to be presented 
to Mr. Mitchell, of the St. James’s Theatre, 
for his exertions in introducing the French 
Theatre in London. Eugene Sue warmly 
seconds the motion. 

Madame Celeste’s daughter has made her 
first appearance at Palma Theatre, Ame- 
rica, in “* Le Diable Amoureaux.” 

Mr. Charles Kemble is at present giving 
his Readings at Manchester with great 
success. 

Mr. W. Farren was taken suddenly 
unwell, during the performance at the Hay- 
market, on Tuesday night, and the new 
farce was not concluced in consequence. 
Mr. Lover has been in Boston passing 


his “ Irish Evenings,’ and met with much 
success. The Bostonians gave him a din- 
ner. He goes to Providence next week. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

W.—Wiil find a shop in Cheapside, opposite Bow 
Church—we forget the name of the proprietor— 
he is a splendid player of the instrument, and 
gives lessons. 

Leoro.ip.—Is thanked; we have complied with his 
request. 

Wev.—Shall hear from us. 

J E—We will do our best to oblige. 


CRrENO.—There is a letter at the dead telter depart- 
ment for him, from Liverpool; we do not know 
his address now. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TENHE KEMBLE CLUB. A few meme 
bers are required to fill up the sub- 
scribers’ list in this Amateur Theatrical Society. 
Early application, addressed “To the Secretary of 
the Kemble Club, 11, Paternoster Row (the oflice 
of this paper), will receive immediate attention 
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IIE GLOBE TAVERN & DINING 

ROOMS, directly opposite the Police 
Court, Bow Street, Covent Garden.—The Proprietor 
having completed all the new arra' pubegs 
to inform Parties visiting the Theatres they be 
accommodated with SUPPERS at any hour @yring 
the evening. Wines, Spirits, and Matt Liquors of 
first excelienc*, and a Spacious SMOKING Room. 
Come en “The Globe,” where the .chatges are 

small, 

Where the comforts of home shall await on you)all; 
‘* The Globe’s” equal in London you'd be puzdled 


to find, re 
Where the best is with neatness and comfort¢om- 

bined, Z4 
Rich and racey the Wines—Spirits of highest de- 


ee é ; 

Are " “‘The Globe” to be met, come then visit 
me; 

The pure essence of malt and fine sparkling ale 

And the best of attention to receive you'll not fail ; 

If to sup you're inclined after going to the play, 

Look in at ‘The Globe,” and they are matchless 
you'll say, 

Awaiting you there are the gifts of the season, 

And ready each evening at all hours in reason ; 

Dining rooms for ladies in large or small party, 

With first rate attention and welcome most hearty ; 

The smoker will find ev’ry accommodation, 

The most fragrant weed, best cigars in the nation— 

For bed per week ten and six, to those that are 
willing, 

At ‘“‘The Giobe” a good breakfast charge only a 
shilling! 

To keep pace with the times, if you to a sandwich 
incline 

With a glass of prime alc for fourpence ’tis thine ; 

To the foreigner let inconvenience betoken, 

A’ “The Globe” grench and English both are 
spoken; 

Let all pay it a visit and they'll never regret, 

When receiving the comforts at “‘The Globe” to 
be met. 


AURENT’S CASINO, Roya. Apbr- 
LAIDE GALLERY, STRAND. -- The 
merry song and the mazy dance—Metropolitan 
Terpsichorians and Phantom daneers — Band of 
fifty performers, conducted by Laurent, jun. — 
Grand Vocal Concert. Refreshing beverages, sup- 
plied at the most reduced tariff—Admission, ls. 
Open at seven, commence at half. past, terminate 
at eleven o’clock—N.B. Madame Michau’s new 
Neapolitan Dance taught by the masters of the 
ceremonies every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, at three o’clock. Terms, 10s. 6d, the three 
lessons. 


YHE HEROES HARDINGE AND 
GOUGH in their full uniforms as Bri- 
tish Generals. Mr. Macready, the tragedian, in the 
most splendid Roman costume ever seem in Eng- 
land. Magnificent dome, containing 620. feet of 
ventilating surface, by Mr. Longmire, insuring a 
sufficient ventilation. The group of the Royal 
Family. ‘ This is one of the best exhibitions in 
the metropolis.”—Times. Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven till ten —Admittance, 1s.— 
Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


CONTENTS. 
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